Oxford and the Reformation

no reason to quarrel with the University. It had
proved subservient to his will; the colleges were
nurseries of the secular clergy, who adopted the new
order of things. They could not be regarded like
the monks, as mercenaries of a foreign and hostile
power.

But academic enthusiasm was not to be promoted
by the despotic methods of Henry. The arbitrary
restrictions of the Six Articles, "that sure touchstone
of a man's conscience," struck at the root of intellectual
liberty. The revival of academic life which had
resulted from the stimulus of the Catholic Renaissance,
was suddenly and severely checked by the early
developments of the Reformation. The monasteries
had been dissolved, and the poor students whom they
had supported trudged a-begging. Another outbreak
of plague helped to increase the depopulation of the
University. The town suffered severely from both
causes. The halls and hostels stood empty; very few
degrees were taken. Religious controversy usurped
the place of education. The University became a
centre of politics and ecclesiasticism. The schools
were deserted or occupied by laundresses; and, whilst
commissioners were busy applying tests, expelling
honest fellows, destroying MSS. and smashing organs,
men began to discover that, through the invention of
printing, it had become possible for them to educate
themselves. They no longer needed to go to a
monastery or college library to obtain a book ; teach-
ing needed no longer to be merely oral. The
multiplication of books decentralised learning. With
the monopoly of manuscripts and the universality of
Latin were taken almost at a moment's notice two of
the chief assets of mediaeval Universities. A man
might now read what he liked, and where he liked,
instead of being obliged to listen to a master in the
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